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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE HANDICRAFTS 
IN AMERICA 

An English Forecast 

BY C. R. ASHBEE, F. R. I. B. A. 



THE Washington Art Conference of 
last May struck me as being live and 
hopeful. The getting together of so many 
men and women with a common aim — to 
further the creative Arts, can only do 
good. Perhaps an Englishman's impres- 
sions may be helpful, for progress in the 
Arts is tested comparatively, and our 
conditions in Europe though different in 
kind are fundamentally the same. We 
share the same first principles. 

For many years in England we had Art 
Congresses. They ran for about ten years 
and were abandoned, partly I think because 
it was felt that they were tending to get 
too much into professional hands, partly 
because the artists themselves, the men 
who were most wanted to guide the activ- 
ity of a Congress, and advise for the future, 
thought that working was better than 
talking. Both these criticisms on the 
English Art Congresses were sound, but 
none the less we have lost much by their 
abandonment. The younger men, the 
iconoclasts, the "unofficial" people would 
have found some way of making themselves 
heard, but now we no longer have any 
means either of getting together, or of 
public expression. There is greater free- 
dom of speech in the United States of 
America, and conditions are less set, but 
it may be worth while to bear in mind the 
reason why in the British Isles the Art 
Congresses were given up. The great hope 
for the future of an Art Congress lies, I 
think, in this, that it can and should be- 
come a sort of free Parliament for all those 
who do constructive and educational work 
in the Arts, and so enable them to get State 
and Civic legislation carried through by 
the collective pressure the Congress may 
bring to bear. Also it brings the teaching 
and productive functions of the communi- 
ty into touch. This is very valuable, be- 
cause in modern life, for reasons it would 
take too long to explain, they are con- 
tinually being forced apart. Some of the 
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teachers' speeches at Washington were 
most helpful and stimulating, and, speaking 
as a productive artist myself, I learned a 
great deal from them and the point of view 
the teachers had acquired from their school 
experiences. There is always danger of the 
productive people getting out of touch j 
with the greater life outside; the teacher is 
often the link between the two. 

My principal impression was that the 
members of this Conference had not suffi- 
ciently realized the change that has in the 
last decade come over the Arts and Handi- 
crafts — the change I mean, that has af- 
fected their position in the community and 
the lives of those who practice them. 

Perhaps it may help if I state what are 
the two main conclusions we in England I 
have arrived at as a result of twenty-five ; 
years' working and thinking. They are: 

1. The Teacher ought not to go on 
teaching unless at the same time he goes ; 
on with his productive work; teaching 
without practice is unsound. 

2. In the Arts the livelihood of the 
producer under the conditions of mechani- 
cal industry must be safeguarded. 

Perhaps I ought to add that this does not \ 
apply to the teaching of drawing in schools. 
The view is not generally held that drawing 
is a necessary part of all education, that 
everybody can draw up to a certain point, 
and that drawing is to be regarded, as 
speech or language, a cultured expression 
that every man can attain up to the limit 
of his powers. 

The teaching of Art and the practice of 
Art then are the two great questions, out- 
side the subject of drawing in the schools, 
with which future Art Conferences have to 
concern themselves. In the light of English 
experience, what is the meaning of the two 
conclusions at which the English art 
workers have arrived? Whither do they 
lead us? What inferences can we draw 
from them? 

Clearly they hinge upon one another, 
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and it is difficult to consider the one without 
at the same time bearing the other in mind. 
But to take first the statement that teach- 
ing without practice is unsound. It has an 
intimate bearing on our existing art and 
technical schools. It implies that we must 
get more reality into our schools, more of 
the actual worker, less of the amateur. 
The last generation founded the schools 
and set up the buildings^ ours has been 
experimental, the next generation will have 
to make of them the centers of life they 
ought to become. 

I find, both in English and American 
schools when I put the question, that the 
percentage of bona fide students — students 
who intend actually practicing Art with 
their hands and for their livelihood, drops 
down to 5 per cent. I find in some cases 
that of those who actually make a living 
out of it the percentage is even lower. 
There is an unreality here that we must put 
right, for no Art School can continue in the 
face of such statistics. 

The unreality grows more patent when 
we observe or talk with the teachers. We 
find that many of them have taken up 
teaching in order to help out their liveli- 
hood, because as productive Art Craftsmen 
they do- not earn enough to live upon. 
Often when they have embarked on their 
teaching they give up their productive 
work altogether. I myself have had bitter 
practical experience of this, because I have 
trained up numbers of skilled art craftsmen 
in the workshops of the Guild of Handicraft 
and these men have taken good positions 
at technical schools in England, America 
and the Colonies. To all intents and 
purposes they have by so doing come to an 
end as practicing art craftsmen. This is 
quite wrong. They were meant for pro- 
ducers, and would have been of more value 
to the community as producers. It has 
not been their fault that they have not 
been able to continue their productive 
work. It is largely the fault of the Tech- 
nical and Art Schools, of the way the 
schools are organized, of the way they are 
related to the life of the community. 
Personally, I would like to see our Art 
schools reconstructed and run more on 
the lines of producing guilds. It would 
take me too long here to describe how this 
should be done, but it is one of the objec- 



tives we should aim at. Suffice it to say 
that one of the things to aim at is the re- 
construction of the Art School, the making 
of it more real, the relating of it more to 
the life of the community. I sometimes 
think that this will more readily happen 
in America than in Europe, for conditions 
here are more malleable, and men more 
willing than they are with us to try new 
experiments. Sometimes I think how good 
it would be to be allowed with one's English 
experience, to try one's hand at the re- 
modelling of an American Art School on 
the lines of the productive Guild. 

It will be seen that the second conclusion 
of our English artists is even more impor- 
tant; it leads us into many economic diffi- 
culties. How are we to safeguard the live- 
lihood of the producing Art Craftsman? 
It hinges on the first. This safeguarding 
of the livelihood can be done in various 
ways. Up to now we have carried it no 
further than by way of scholarship or 
exhibition. That is not enough. Even 
the method of "fellowship" if we adopt it 
hardly takes us far enough. Certain forms 
of craft that take many years to learn must 
not only be protected during the learning, 
but after they have been mastered. This 
is best done by building up "enclaves" 
of fine craftsmanship in protected areas — 
areas I mean, protected from mechanical 
competition. 

There are growing up in various parts of 
the United States of America as in England 
little productive centers of art life, where 
one or other craft is practiced. It is 
interesting to note how their object is al- 
most always human and social as well as 
purely aesthetic. The workers want to do 
good work, but they also want to lead clean 
and wholesome lives. There are many 
of them, and the most promising, in the 
country districts, some even carried on 
with some form of country pursuit. I 
think something should be done to give 
stability to these centers. What they 
need is organization. They need to be 
relieved of the burden of rent and the 
carrying of costly charges. They need 
putting into direct touch with their market, 
and the producers need to be freed of the 
burden of doing the commercial, the adver- 
tising, and the exploiting work. Also 
they should be themselves saved from the 
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exploiters. It must always be remembered 
that the enemy to most Arts and Handi- 
crafts is the machine imitation. Some 
fellow with a little capital comes along, 
sets up a machine, copies the Art Work- 
man's brains and puts on the market a 
cheap replica of what the craftsman has 
invented. This happens over and over 
again and will continue to happen. The 
way to remedy it is to create an organiza- 
tion or a group of organizations all over the 
country by which the men and women 
who want to work with their hands shall 
be free to do so without fear of having 
their brains stolen by the machine imita- 
tion, and without fear of being themselves 
exploited by the enterprising drummer who 
is prepared to handle their products at 
200 or 300 per cent. The charge on some 
of the work of our best English Craftsman- 
ship before it gets to market is from 200 to 
300 per cent., and it is, I believe, often so 
in this country. Free Galleries where they 
can sell their stuff, free workshops where 
they can make it, and social centers where 
the producers can come together and in 
some simple livelihood do their work if 
they have the gift, these seem to me the 
things now most wanted for the Handi- 
crafts. 

But there are one or two things still to 
aim at in the immediate future. The place 
for the Arts and Crafts is out in the country. 
I do not say that the artist craftsmen 
should cut themselves off from the life of 
the city. But I say that the city is essen- 
tially the place for the great mechanical 
production, and as such is antipathetic 
to the work of the artist craftsman. He 
needs more quiet and contemplation, he 
works more individually, more by himself. 
He is often better out in the country and 
many of the most hopeful of the younger 
centers have been started out in the 
country. Then it is probable a combina- 
tion will grow up between agricultural 
pursuits, especially those of the more 
intensive nature, and the Arts and Handi- 
crafts. This will follow as a matter of 
course when the Arts and Handicrafts 
gravitate to the country. It is a significant 
fact that the mechanical power that de- 
stroyed the old craft shops also destroyed 
the old agriculture, and the great revival of 
""the hand" in our time affects agriculture 



much as it affects Art. This is a human 
matter; it means that the individual comes 
into touch — by means of his own hands, 
with reality; there is no machine in between 
him and what he imprints his personality 
upon. It does not follow that because 
he is working out in the country he is not 
to use such machinery as is necessary for 
life; the ideal seems to be some collective 
use of mechanism by which men are 
enabled to make with their hands the finer 
things that need the human and personal 
touch. The next few years are likely to 
show a number of experiments in this 
direction, both in England and America. \ 
These experiments have much to learn 
from each other. 

The upshot of it. all seems to be that we 
must try and give to the individual the 
widest possible scope to express himself, 
and also give to each little hand workshop 
as great a chance to achieve continuity 
for its own traditions. In a free commu- 
nity the Arts should be free, and no one 
who has the gift of making beautiful things 
with his hands should be precluded by 
economic or social conditions from using 
that gift for the good of his fellow men. 
At present the Arts are not free: they are 
circumscribed by mechanical forces over 
which the artist producers have no control. 
Only those can practice the Arts who are in 
a more or less independent position, and 
often those who practice them or succeed 
in making some sort of a living out of them 
are handicapped by having their inventions ! 
exploited, copied by machinery and de- | 
graded; they are even faced at times with ! 
the competition of their own designs 
cheapened and spoiled. 

It is this general condition of the Arts 
and Handicrafts which an Art Congress 
is there to uplift. There are exceptions, 
the architect is an exception, to some extent 
also the sculptor and the artist who works j 
for the press or at book illustration, but 
this general condition holds of all those 
Arts and Handicrafts whose sphere has 
been invaded by mechanism, where the 
hand has to compete with the machine. 
Kerschensteiner has well summed up the 
whole position in a clean-cut phrase: 
"Where machinery is now competing with 
human labor, handwork can only flourish 
if, by introducing the artistic element, 
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it can succeed in ousting mechanical imi- 
tations." Our object, we who are aiming 
at progress in the Arts, is to remove the 
handicap. Given a fair field the artistic 
element can shift for itself. What we have 
now to do, whether in Europe or in America, 
is to create a social order in which it shall 
have full play. For this we need the great 
mechanical power of America as a basis. 
As far as the Arts are concerned that is its 
only justification. 

It is one of the more hopeful signs in 
American life, and I have now watched the 



Art movement in this country for over 
fifteen years and seen how swift is its 
progress, that men and women are ready 
to come together and study the social 
issue of any problem. The problem of 
the Arts is social. We have to find the 
way. The way in a society that must be 
more and more based on machinery is 
difficult, but when we once fully under- 
stand what we are up against we shall find 
the way more easily. The Washington 
Art Conference will surely have given to 
those who were there confidence and hope. 
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WITH much pertinence Steinlen has 
been called the Millet of the streets. 
Louis Hourticq speaks of Millet as follow- 
ing the drama between man and the land 
with a virile emotion and not attempting 
to relieve it by any picturesque effect. If 
we substitute "Paris" for "the land" these 
words could with equal truth be applied 
to Steinlen, for in his studies of the toiling 
workers of Paris, of the inhabitants of 
what is called Bohemia, and of the desti- 
tute and the apaches in the region of the 
fortifications, we see the same understand- 
ing, commiseration and sympathy that 
we find in the peasants of Millet. 
At the very comprehensive exhibition 



of Steinlen's works held in London during 
the spring of 1914 — in which the artist 
made his debut to the British public — one 
was again impressed with his really great 
powers as a draughtsman. In this col- 
lection of drawings, lithographs and etch- 
ings it was apparent that his concern had 
not been with the study of quality, color, 
values, refraction, vibration or any of the 
other problems of the painter, but solely 
with drawing, the rarest quality in art. 
His drawings are beautiful in themselves, 
as are those of Holbein, Leonardo, Durer, 
Ingres, Beardsley. His etched line is 
as incisive and trenchant as that of Zorn, 
while many of his lithographs are as deli- 



